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beneficent activity to save from death forty or fifty of 
the sick by his care, his vigilance, his devotion and his 
insight, may truly be proud of his service, and he merits 
the profound gratitude of his fellow-citizens. But what 
are fifty lives alongside of the massacres of a great war ? 
Do you not know that a single battle, that of Mukden, 
has cost the lives of a hundred thousand men? — a 
hundred thousand young men, brave and robust, turned 
in a few hours into a hundred thousand corpses. What 
is a sick man saved beside this hundred thousand vic- 
tims ? Is it not cruel irony to lavish one's care upon a 
poor consumptive patient whose sufferings one with dif- 
ficulty barely relieves, when the Moloch of War at a 
single blow annihilates a hundred thousand young 
men full of life and health ? 

But in the matter of war men brought up from their 
youth in extravagant devotion to warlike affairs are not 
shocked by any contradiction. From six o'clock in the 
morning to eight o'clock at night men shoot each other, 
destroy each other with rapid-fire guns and shells and 
heap the ground with dead and wounded. And from 
eight o'clock in the evening to six o'clock in the morn- 
ing an effort is made to repair all this devastation in 
some fashion. It is as rational as to start a conflagra- 
tion during the day in order to pass the night in trying 
to extinguish it. But a conflagration does not destroy 
human lives. It only burns houses, palaces, works of 
art, libraries, forests. It does not make widows, or- 
phans and invalids by thousands. 

You have had the courage to think that all this orgy 
of blood is stupid, and to say it without equivocation, 
and to associate yourselves together in order the better 
to think it and the better to say it. It has required a 
certain amount of courage thus to affirm your convic- 
tion ; for a new idea, however evident it may be, always 
provokes the clamors of the multitude. " Vulgus vult 
decipi" (the multitude like to be deceived), as the an- 
cient adage says. And even those whom one attempts 
to protect do not wish to accept the protection, and 
revolt against their benefactors. 

But all this show of opposition must not trouble us. 
It would indeed be too easy to do that which is good 
and to spread the truth if one were rewarded for it by 
human gratitude. What characterizes great ideas is that 
they are misunderstood, and sometimes there is a certain 
joy in meeting unpopularity for just causes. Now the 
friends of peace are not popular. They are accused of 
being criminals, and the strange charge is brought 
against them that they are enemies of their country. 

What, not to desire invasions — is that to despise 
one's country ? Not to take pleasure in battlefields 
covered with dead and in hospitals crowded with 
wounded — is that to be the enemy of one's country ? 
To wish to preserve for the peasant his thatched cot- 
tage and for the citizen his liberty — is that to meditate 
the ruin of France ? Such an immense degree of bru- 
talization has been arrived at that the more French blood 
a conqueror causes to be shed, the more he is considered 
the friend of France, and the more invasions, dismem- 
berments, spoliations and ruins one has brought upon his 
mutilated country, so much the greater a patriot is he ! 

My dear friends, let us not grow weary in repeating 
this commonplace but supremely truthful statement, 
that peace must be substituted for war, justice for vio- 



lence and a tribunal for the rapid-fire gun. Between 
states it is anarchy which rules, because the triumph of 
blind brutality is anarchy. Those who do not wish to 
submit themselves to the decision of a supreme tribunal, 
these are veritable anarchists, for there is no distinction 
between anarchy and despotism. 

But these are ideas which can only endure for a time. 
Already the Colossus of clay is trembling upon its base 
and we fully expect that the progress of human reason 
will fully overthrow it. 

We physicians have a r61e of humanity to fulfill. Let 
us try to do it resolutely. Let us not confine our hu- 
manity to the bedsides of the sick. Let us go further. Let 
us point out to the public powers the good which ought 
to be done. Let us show them the scourges which rage 
everywhere and which with a little energy we might 
cause to disappear: tuberculosis, which hideously un- 
healthful tenements maintain in the heart of great 
cities; alcoholism, which like an eating gangrene is 
extending itself everywhere in France, while nothing is 
done against the vendors of poisons; syphilis, against 
which, if such were desired, simple police regulations 
would be all powerful ; and, finally, war, the most 
terrible of all avoidable evils and perhaps the most 
avoidable, — war, due to human folly and to a stupid 
persistence in the errors of a barbarous past. Let us 
then, without growing weary, continue to repeat the 
great word, International Arbitration. We need not 
speak yet of disarmament, which is hardly possible so 
long as there are evil-disposed people in arms near by. 
Justice first, disarmament afterwards, — that should be 
our program. It is the program of all those who are 
interested in human life and in the conquest of human 
suffering. 

How to Effect a Limitation of 
Armaments. 

A Note for the Second Hague Conference. 

G. H. PERRIS, IN "CONCORD." 

If the world is not to be again cheated of the boon it 
so much needs and has so long demanded, the problem of 
the arrest of armaments will be the chief item upon the 
program of the Second Hague Conference, in the initia- 
tion of which both the Russian and the American gov- 
ernments have taken the first steps. Some eminent 
lawyers whose general sympathy with our movement is 
well known are pressing forward for consideration the 
subject of the immunity of property at sea in time of 
war. There is no objection to this so long as it does not 
interfere with the predominance of the question which is 
of supreme moment in international relations ; but any 
one who on this occasion puts even the slightest stumbling 
block in the way of an agreement for the limitation of 
armaments will incur a very grave responsibility. " We 
may ask," as Colonel Gilinsky, the Russian military dele- 
gate at The Hague, said in 1899, "whether the peoples 
represented at the Conference will be entirely satisfied if, 
at the end, we give them arbitration and rules of warfare 
and nothing for times of peace — this armed peace which 
weighs so heavily upon them that a fresh war would 
appear to be preferable." The working classes and the 
" intellectuals " of Europe and America have shown that 
they are not at all satisfied with the failure of seven 
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years ago. Arbitration was a very great gift, but in 
times of what is called peace every household in the 
civilized world is still robbed to maintain this perfectly 
idiotic system of waste and exploitation. The blood tax 
continues through all ententes; the cost of armies and 
navies is still growing, though seven years ago the 
authorized envoys of the world's governments declared it 
to be ruinous and intolerable. If we do not at present 
speak of a second peace crusade, it is because here and 
in France at least we have ministries pledged to do what 
they can for international peace and retrenchment, and 
because the political situation, both national and interna- 
tional, is so favorable that we cannot believe that the 
opportunity will be missed. 

The time for vague promises and pious aspirations is 
past. It is delightful to hear speeches by pretty young 
ladies to our county councillors in Paris, invocations of 
a League of Peace on platforms whence the note of re- 
taliation has more often rung, and imperial assurances 
that even between Germany and England there need be 
nothing but good feeling. " You see that we have the 
same program," says a fat burgess to a lean out-o'-work 
in a French cartoon. "I'd rather we had the same 
menu" is the grim reply. The respectable and com- 
fortable folk who govern our policy without feeling the 
pinch of our social condition will do well to study the 
recent growth of the labor vote and other signs of 
the times. If they think the reaction against imperialism 
has gone as far as it can they are entertaining a perilous 
delusion. The Peace Party has won a great victory, but 
it requires a substantial as well as a sentimental reward. 

It has been pretended that the discussion of the 
armaments problem by a handful of military and naval 
experts at The Hague in 1899 showed the insuperable 
difficulties in the way of an international agreement. 
We might just as well set up a committee of landlords 
and lawyers and expect them to settle the land question 
in a series of secret meetings extending over less than 
two months. The astonishing thing is that those meet- 
ings should have served any useful purpose at all. Re- 
garded as preliminary to a real attack upon the subject, 
they were exceedingly useful. They opened up the 
whole field. They showed the enemy in his strength 
and weakness. While they gave an opportunity for 
some excellent declarations of feeling by delegates of the 
smaller states, and for remarkably steadfast, if ill- 
equipped, advocacy by the Russians, they exhibited the 
unintelligent inertia of most of the great powers and the 
positive recalcitrancy of one or two of them. Above 
all, they proved the need of a statesmanlike plan and 
statesmanlike personalities. The Russian government 
tumbled pell-mell upon the round table all the factors of 
the problem, — questions of material, of men, of money, — 
and left them to be tossed to and fro by the soldiers and 
sailors of the committee and its sub-committees, some of 
them amiable fellows, others militarists pur sang of the 
old or new schools, like Col. Gross von Schwarzhoff and 
Captain Mahan. What would have happened to the 
arbitration idea if it had been left in such a way in such 
hands ? But there happened to be a big simple man of 
few words, clear thoughts, and tenacious will, who had 
waited through a lifetime of weary diplomatic routine 
for this supreme opportunity of serving the common 
people. The arbitration section, and therefore the con- 



ference itself, was saved by Pauncefote's simple proposal 
for a permanent court. There were generals and ad- 
mirals, colonels and captains galore on the Armaments 
Committee, but there was no Pauncefote. 

Nor was there any evidence that the governments had 
given any serious consideration to the problem. The 
Czar's first rescript, which was almost wholly devoted to 
an exposure of the ruinous consequences of the increase 
of armaments, was issued on August 24, and Count 
Muravieff's more detailed program on January 12, 
1899. The Conference did not meet until May 18, 
1899; yet the envoys came to their task as innocent of 
any constructive ideas as any casually-chosen dozen of 
M. P.'s would be. Among the few positive notes that 
stand out in the discussions are Sir John Ardagh's 
defense of the dumdum bullet, Sir John Fisher's cata- 
logue of difficulties in the way of a naval truce, and 
Captain Mahan's vote against the otherwise unanimous 
interdiction of asphyxiating projectiles. If there had 
been any real leadership these things would have sunk 
into comparative insignificance, instead of coloring the 
whole proceedings. It was like a Parliament without a 
Ministry; such poor strength as it had was frittered 
away in criticism. On March 9, 1899, Mr. (now Lord) 
Goschen, then First Lord of the Admiralty, referred to 
the coming conference in the House of Commons, and 
after speaking of the competitive increase of navies, said : 

" I have now to state on behalf of Her Majesty's government 
that if the other great naval powers should be prepared to 
diminish their programs of ship-building we should be pre- 
pared on our side to meet such a procedure by modifying ours. 
The difficulties of adjustment are, no doubt, immense, but 
our desire that the Conference should succeed in lightening 
the tremendous burdens which now weigh down all European 
nations is sincere." 

But if the desire was sincere, why did the British 
government produce no proposal in the Conference, and 
why did the British naval delegate limit himself to a 
critical attitude ? In his valuable report of the Confer- 
ence,* Mr. Stead says : 

" To elaborate a proposition for the foundation of an inter- 
national or rather universal agreement covering matters at 
once of finance, the army and the navy, was an enterprise 
which required the economic, diplomatic and oratorical genius 
of a Gladstone. It needed that the whole Budgets of the 
states concerned 'should be assimilated, the armies and navies 
of the world passed in review, and finally a project formulated 
which could be accepted by the contracting parties without 
sacrifice to their several interests, and provided with effective 
sanctions for its execution. The delegates expected that the 
Eussian proposition would be preceded by a summary argu- 
ment and developed with the abundance of detail and care 
which made Gladstone's Budget speeches famous. They were 
roughly undeceived. The Russians excel no more in formu- 
lating a great financial, military or naval program than in an 
appeal to public opinion. They are disposed to take it for 
granted that every one they address knows as much as them- 
selves, and that it is only necessary to establish a few general 
principles." 

But who are we to criticise the feeble initiative of a 
decrepit autocracy? If British Ministers under direct 
control of a popularly- elected assembly are not bound to 
make good their promises, what right have we to expect 
the professional war-makers of St. Petersburg to give us 
the benefits of permanent peace? This time, at least, 
we had better be prepared to help ourselves. 

*Page 99 of "La Chronique de la Conference de la Haye, 1899." La 
Haye: J. Hoekstra & Co. 



